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HERMANN EBBINGHAUS 


HE sudden death, on February 26, at the age of fifty-nine years, 

of Dr. Hermann Ebbinghaus, professor of philosophy at Halle, 

is felt as a severe loss throughout the psychological world, for few 

psychologists were more international in their reputation and sym- 

pathies. Nowhere, perhaps, will the loss be keener felt than on this 

side of the water, where his work has long been held in high esteem, 

and where his great book, the ‘‘Grundziige der Psychologie,’’ is by 

many regarded as the best general treatment of the subject. It is 

specially to be regretted that his untimely death should interrupt this 
work in its midst. 

Hermann Ebbinghaus was born on January 24, 1850, son of a 
merchant of the town of Barmen. His preliminary education was 
obtained at the gymnasium of his native town, and at the age of 
seventeen he entered on university studies at Bonn, later migrating 
to Halle and to Berlin. His studies were interrupted by the Franco- 
Prussian war, at the outbreak of which he entered the German army. 
At its close he returned to Bonn, and continued his studies there for 
two years more, receiving the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1873. 
At the outset of his university career, his interests had lain in history 
and philology, but he was gradually led over into philosophy, and the 
subject of his doctor’s dissertation was ‘‘Hartmann’s Philosophy of 
the Unconscious,’’ a work which he discussed in severely critical 
fashion. Among his teachers of philosophy had been Erdmann, 
Trendelenburg, and J. B. Meyer. 

In those very early years of the development of experimental 
psychology, it is not strange to find that one who was to take his 
place among its greatest representatives did not, in his student days, 
come into personal contact with any one who professed the subject. 
Yet we have evidence that Ebbinghaus already had advanced ideas 
regarding the proper scope of psychology—the evidence being 
contained in two of the ‘‘theses’’ which he undertook to defend 
in his doctor’s examination. These were, that ‘‘psychology, in 
the widest sense, belongs under philosophy in no more intimate 
way than natural philosophy belongs there’’; and that ‘‘exist- 
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ing psychology consists more of logical abstractions and verbal 
classifications than of knowledge of the real elements of mind.”’ 
Ebbinghaus should indeed be counted among the pioneers of ex- 
perimental psychology; he belongs to that second generation which 
followed close on Helmholtz and Fechner, and which included, 
in Germany, Miller and Stumpf as well as the older and earlier 
Wundt. It was apparently by Helmholtz and Fechner that he was 
most influenced; largely also by Hering and by the English associa- 
tionists. During the years following the attainment of his doctorate 
—the years in which Wundt published the first edition of his ‘‘ Physi- 
ological Psychology,’’ and established, at Leipzig, the first psycholog- 
ical laboratory—Ebbinghaus also, with characteristic independence, 
was bringing together in his mind the various lines of work which 
contributed to the establishment of an independent science of psy- 
chology on an empirical basis. In 1880, he became ‘‘privat Dozent’’ 
of philosophy in the University of Berlin, and offered courses in 
physiological and experimental psychology, as well as in the history 
of philosophy. Already, before this date, he had conceived and 
begun to work out his principal original contribution to the progress 
of empirical psychology. He had devised a.method by which quan- 
titative experiment could be extended, beyond the sphere of sense 
impressions and reaction times to which it had mainly been confined, 
to the memory, and by which so apparently inaccessible a thing as 
the degree of retention of matter which had once been learned but 
passed beyond recall could be measured. His demonstration that so 
central a process as memory could be studied by exact methods added 
greatly to the courage of the young science, and his work was the 
starting-point for a large and steadily increasing literature. 

Appointed extraordinary professor of philosophy at Berlin in 
1886, he remained in that position till 1894, when he became regular 
professor of philosophy at Breslau; there he remained till called in 
1905 to a similar post in Halle, which position he held till his death. 
The one course which he constantly offered, at Berlin, at Breslau, and 
at Halle, was a seminar in experimental psychology. Besides this, 
he offered, at various times, courses in general psychology, in intro- 
duction to philosophy, in the history of philosophy, in the philosophy 
of Kant and of Schopenhauer, in logic and theory of knowledge, in 
esthetics, and in the history of pedagogy. His lectures on philosoph- 
ical subjects are reported to have been highly acceptable, but he has 
probably made no original contributions to philosophy, his own field 
being distinctly psychology. 

In 1890, in cooperation with Arthur Konig, he established the 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, the 
first psychological journal of wide scope to be published in Germany, 
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though antedated in America by Stanley Hall’s journal. The Zeit- 
schrift had completed its fiftieth volume at the time of its editor’s 
death, and had probably more fully represented the progress of psy- 
chology during these twenty years than any other one journal, though 
many have followed in its steps. 

A bibliography of Ebbinghaus’s work would not contain very 
numerous titles. He was by no means prone to rush into print. 
He presents his point of view in this matter in a certain passage, 
where he says that ‘‘the individual has to make innumerable studies 
for his own sake. He tests and rejects, tests once more and once more 
rejects. For certainly not every happy thought, bolstered up per- 
haps by a few rough-and-ready experiments, should be brought before 
the public. But sometimes the individual reaches a point where he 
is permanently clear and satisfied with his interpretation. Then the 
matter belongs to the scientifie public for their further judgment.”’ 
In accordance with these principles, we find that his first experiments 
on memory, completed in 1880, were held back and repeated entire 
over three years later, and not published till 1885. 

A nearly complete bibliography of Ebbinghaus’s work follows: 


“ Ueber die Hartmannsche Philosophie des Unbewussten.” Inaug. Disserta- 
tion, Bonn, 1873. Pp. 67. 

“Uber das Gediichtnis. Untersuchungen zur experimentellen Psychologie.” 
Leipzig, 1885. Pp. ix, 169. 

“Die Gesetztmissigkeit des Helligkeitscontrastes.” Sitzwngsberichte der 
K. pr. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1887, 995-1009. (A quantita- 
tive study of brightness contrast, leading to the formulation of two simple laws, 
with application to the consideration of Weber’s law.) 

“Uber den Grund der Abweichungen von dem Weber’schen Gesetz.” 
Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir die gesamte Physiologie, 45: 113. 1889. 

“Uber negative Empfindungswerte.” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, ete., 1: 
320-334; 463-485. 1890. (Here he follows up Delboeuf’s conception of the 
measurement of sensation as in reality a measurement of sense-distances. ) 

“Theorie des Farbensehens.” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, ete., 5: 145-238. 
1893. (A thorough discussion of the Helmholtz and Hering theories, with an 
attempt to add an explanation of the facts which are not readily accounted for 
by them.) 

“Uber erklirende und beschreibende Psychologie.” Zeitschrift fiir Psy- 
chologie, ete., 9: 161-205. 1896. (A justification of hypotheses, analysis, and 
causal explanation in psychology, in opposition to the criticisms of W. Dilthey.) 

“Uber eine neue Methode zur Priifung geistiger Fiihigkeiten und ihre 
Anwendung bei Schulkindern.” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, ete., 13: 401-459. 
1897. (The “ Combination method” of testing intelligence, and the application 
of this and other methods to the problem of school fatigue.) 

“Die Psychologie jetzt und vor hundert Jahren.” (C. R. IV. Congrés inter- 
national de Psychologie (Paris, 1900), Paris, 1901. Pp. 49-60. 

“Ein neuer Fallapparat zur Controle des Chronoscops.” Zeitschrift fiir 
Psychologie, etc., 30: 292-305. 1902. 


“Grundziige der Psychologie.” Band I., first half, 1897, completed 1902. 
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Second edition of the first volume, 1905. Pp. xvi, 732. Band II., 1. Lieferung, 
1908. Pp. 96. 


“ Abriss der Psychologie.” 1907. Translated into English by M. Meyer, 
1908, Pp. 214. 


The most important of these papers as new contributions to psy- 
chology are, no doubt, the study of memory, already mentioned, and 
the ‘‘combination method’’ of testing mental ability. This test 
has been widely used, and has probably greater claims to be re- 
garded as a test of intelligence than any other single test that has 
been introduced. 

Ebbinghaus, like James, whose work he regarded very highly, was 
one of the early biological psychologists. He insisted that the prob- 
lems and methods of psychology were of the same general sort as 
those of natural science. Only, they were more closely allied to those 
of biology than to those of physics and chemistry, and the analogies 
of psychology with biology were much more sound and fruitful than 
the analogies with physics and chemistry. Such atomistic analyses 
of mental life as were put forth by the Mills, and such conceptions 
as those of Helmholtz in his theory of color vision and of Wundt in 
his theory of space perception, would, he says, have been impossible 
to any one who approached psychology from the side of biology. 
He supported the nativistic view of the perception of time and of 
two-dimensional space, and found their basis in sensation. Move- 
ment and change, likeness and difference, unity and multiplicity also 
inhere in sensation, and do not need, fundamentally, to be constructed 
by any process of association or mental activity. 

All his work gives evidence of breadth of view and well-matured 
judgment. He possessed a good historical sense, and on several occa- 
sions has given illuminating sketches of the history of psychological 
progress. His clear and engaging style is enriched by a vein of 
humor and by a multitude of apt illustrations. Perhaps because the 
best years of his life were passed somewhat outside the main current 
of German university life, his personal disciples can not be counted 
in large numbers; they include A. Wreschner, L. W. Stern and O. 
Lipmann. It is through his writings that his influence has mostly 
been felt, and this influence seems destined to continue. 


R. 8. WoopwortH. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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THE FIELD OF PROPOSITIONS THAT HAVE FULL 
FACTUAL WARRANT? 


N a paper? read before this association at the Cornell meeting I 
adopted the following division of propositions made on the 
basis of the source of their warrant: Those propositions are primi- 
tive which are not inferences from other propositions used as prem- 
ises, in short, that are ultimate premises; whereas those propositions 
which are inferred or can be inferred from others are secondary. 
Primitive propositions, in turn, are of three types: (1) axioms, or 
postulates; (2) logical leaps, or guesses; (3) propositions that have 
full factual warrant. Further, I endeavored to prove that there 
are, underlying our knowledge, these propositions that have full 
factual warrant. Following tradition, we may call them also self- 
evident truths, or synthetic judgments a priori based upon intuition. 
If we adopt as our definition of a proposition, a relation obtaining 
between terms, those propositions are intuitions in which the terms 
and their relation are actually present in the apprehended content, 
that is, are all factual. Finally, this class of propositions we found 
to be different from all others in that it does not come under the 
laws of formal logic. Thus these propositions rank logically higher 
even than the sufficient and necessary postulates of some parts of 
science, such as geometry; for though such postulates are logically 
independent so far as their particular science is concerned, they 
come under logical laws when brought into relation to other systems 
of science. 

The purpose of the present paper is to sketch a map, but only a 
rough one, of the field of these self-evident propositions. Much 
that I have to say has been said in part by others, but not, it seems 
to me, as a whole, bearing upon the one problem. 

First, we can limit the field of intuition by excluding from it 
whatever is made necessary by the foregoing classification of propo- 
sitions. That is, any proposition which proves upon analysis to be 
secondary, or to be either a postulate or axiom or a logical leap, is 
by definition not an intuition. This excludes at least two important 
types, causal and existential propositions. 

Under causal propositions I do not mean to include the so-called 
causal relation of theoretical mechanics; for, as Russell has shown,’ 
this relation, as it appears in mechanics, is simply mathematical im- 
plication. Nor do I include the results of any attempt to reduce 

1A paper read before the American Philosophical Association, in Baltimore, 
December, 1908. 

2“The Factual,” the Philosophical Review, May, 1908. 

’“ Principles of Mathematics,” Vol. I., Chap. LV. 
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causation to an identity. I refer simply to the causal relation as 
understood by Hume and Kant. It is that relation through which 
a term at one time implies a term at another time, and in which this 
implication is either a logical leap or presupposes a logical leap. 
Hence it does not belong to the field of intuition. 

Moreover, intuitions seem to be non-existential. Some meta- 
physicians use the word ‘‘to exist’’ in the sense that I use the word 
‘*fact’’; but it is important to keep the two distinct. That is, I 
should say, the factual is immediately revealed to us, but the exist- 
ent is always inferred. Thus interpreted there appear to be two 
remaining uses of the word ‘‘to exist’’; although few recent writers 
help us by giving a formal definition of this most important rela- 
tion. First, an existential proposition implies some possible future 
percept, and is, therefore, a rather complex causal relation. As 
such it falls without the field of intuition. Secondly, an existential 
judgment is one in which we apply our knowledge. If we accept 
this meaning, all pure science is to be regarded as strictly non-exis- 
tential and as becoming existential only when we apply it to the 
facts. So the most primitive form of an existential judgment is the 
reaction accompanying any of our percepts, or rather its implica- 
tions. The word ‘‘apply’’ in this sense seems equivalent to Royce’s 
expression, the ‘‘external meaning of an idea,’’ and is, perhaps, in- . 
definable. However, our present problem raises only the question: 
Can we apply knowledge without assuming axioms, postulates, or 
logical leaps, and especially without asserting some causal relation? 
It seems to me, we can not; and therefore, although factual propo- 
sitions may be involved, yes, are involved, no existential proposition 
is merely a factual proposition or even a primitive proposition. 

How shall we describe affirmatively this field that we have so far 
limited by exclusion? We can do so by answering three questions: 
First, what fundamental relations do these judgments assert as ob- 
taining between their terms? Second, how far is generalization 
possible within their field? Third, what place do these propositions 
occupy in the several branches of knowledge? 

What fundamental relations obtain between the terms of propo- 
sitions that have full factual warrant? If I mistake not, these can 
be put under four main headings. First, the apprehension of like- 
ness or difference between terms. This includes, of course, not only 
those instances where we apprehend the respect in which the terms 
are alike or different, but also those instances where we are aware of 
mere likeness or difference. Secondly, there are the various rela- 
tions apprehended between a whole and its parts. Here, too, we 
are dealing with a vast array of instances varying from cases such 
as Ebbinghaus’s illustration—a cumulus cloud with its massive parts 
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heaped together, all standing out against a clear summer sky—all 
the way to cases such as we have in our attempts to intuit the ab- 
stract laws of the logic of classes. Thirdly, there are intuitions of 
order and of magnitude. Here, too, we are dealing with numberless 
instances: so far as they can be intuited, numerical, spatial and 
temporal order and magnitude, the orders of the colors and of notes, 
the order and magnitude of the so-called intensities, order of values, 
and so on. Fourthly, there should be added to these three those 
instances where we apprehend the presence or absence of some term 
in the factual field. Perhaps this group is reducible to the first, but 
its importance and distinctness justify making of it a separate class. 
In the first place, it comprises those instances where we fail to find 
a certain term in the field under scrutiny: for example, the loco- 
motive engineer looking from his cab window at night and finding 
no red light in his field of vision. In the second place, this class 
comprises those instances where we do find in the factual field that 
for which we are looking, and again where we apprehend exhaust- 
ively all the terms of a given sort that are present. Many of the 
experiments in which we are testing the number of objects that can 
be attended to at once give illustrations of the latter class, as does 
also any one of numerous other cases, such as when we can see 
at a glance how many people are in the room, or how many fingers 
are held up, or how many lamps stand on a table. 

This list of four types may seem to many altogether too short. 
We might try to lengthen it by seeking evidence in factual contents 
that are vague and obscure; for example, in vague feelings of tend- 
ency, in the vague drift of passing time, or in the fringe of the field. 
In them we are usually aware of the presence of relations without 
explicitly apprehending the relations themselves. But our question 
asks only what explicit relations does analytic attention discover, 
and I have thus far failed to find additional types. 

I pass now to the second question: How far is generalization 
possible within the field of the factual? From Kant until the pres- 
ent day the traditional place in which to seek for an answer is the 
foundations of mathematics and, above all, of the Euclidean geom- 
etry. Here, it has been said, we get intuitions that are high gener- 
alizations. Unfortunately Kant does not show us in detail the 
manner of these intuitions. Equally unfortunate is it that those 
mathematicians who still maintain that intuition plays an essential 
role in mathematical progress do not seem to understand precisely 
what the word intuition ought to mean. For example, Borel* means 
by intuition those remarkable insights of the mathematical genius 


*“TLa logique et l’intuition en mathématiques,” Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, 1907. 
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in which he seizes upon some formula and beholds in it a premise 
with highly important implications. Such insights are logically 
complex and often contain logical leaps. They belong to the class 
of lucky hits, or guesses, made usually after many an unsuccessful 
one, so characteristic of genius in every field of investigation. Poin- 
earé® argues that the mind, after making a certain construction, can 
intuit its ability to make similar ones ad infinitum, and so ‘‘by re- 
eurrence’’ get truths holding good of a class with infinite members. 
As we shall argue presently, the mind can approach such insights 
and by way of suggestion can give us such a postulate, but it can 
not literally intuit infinite repetitions of its own acts or any other 
class with a large number of members. 

But is it possible to generalize at all without going beyond the 
intuited field? Psychology has shown that we can intuit small 
groups, but not large ones; hence it is possible to generalize highly, 
if at all, not through extensive, but through intensive judgments. 
If the field intuited is quite simple, and if the terms and their rela- 
tion are essential to a number of similar cases and are readily seen to 
be such, then by apprehending this relation we get a proposition 
warranted by the factual and holding possibly of a vast number of 
cases beyond the present intuition. In such a case we have, it is 
true, an intuition which is general, but not one which makes evident 
how far new cases will contain the same terms and their relation. 

Looking at a piece of scarlet paper and at a piece of vivid green 
paper, we are aware that they differ. Further, if we see a series of 
reds we are aware that they are somewhat alike, though we are un- 
able to picture this red in abstracto. The corresponding truth holds 
regarding a series of greens. Now our question is, Can we be aware 
intuitively that this red in abstracto differs from the green in ab- 
stracto? Certainly we can, and therefore we have an intensive propo- 
sition that is a generalization. However, there is no guarantee that 
there are not reds and greens so different from the ones which we 
are beholding that they would fail to differ as do these; for we 
might have taken a series of blues and of greens and have inferred 
that blues and greens are never alike, not having seen the blue- 
greens and the green-blues. Thus in asserting that fairly high in- 
tensive generalization is possible in the field of intuition we look 
for justification to those statements of introspective and analytic 
psychology in which we are told that our attention can be concen- 
trated upon features, elements, or relations common to several men- 
tal states, even when it is quite impossible to picture them abstracted 
from their context. 

That intuition has played a role in the history of mathematics 

5“ Science and Hypothesis,” Chap. I. 
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is beyond doubt; but it is by no means easy to determine just where 
intuition leaves off and the use of postulates begins. In fact, it 
probably differs markedly for different minds. I believe, as prob- 
ably do most, that the intuitions underlying mathematics are far 
rougher, that is, less general than, for example, the axioms of Euclid 
often referred to as intuitions. That a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, and that only one line ean pass through 
two points, are intuitions if limited to such eases as ean be literally 
apprehended by the mind. If, however, they are generalized to the 
extent necessary for geometry, they get beyond anything intuitable 
and, although suggested by what we can intuit, pass over into the 
field of postulates or deductions from postulates. 

A similar situation confronts us in logic. Are any or all of the 
foundations of logic intuitions? Intuition certainly underlies some 
of them in the sense that it gives us generalizations of limited scope, 
and thereby suggests the generalizations of greater scope. For ex- 
ample, the law of the syllogism as interpreted in the logic of classes 
(a<b, b<c, .°. a<c) ean certainly be intuited in a less general form; 
but that it can be intuited in the highly abstract form required by 
formal logic is quite doubtful. 

Thus we conclude: we have propositions with full factual war- 
rant that are generalizations; the most general of these are inten- 
sive, not extensive generalizations; and they all are less general 
than the propositions used in the foundations of logic and mathe- 
matics. 

Some metaphysicians may urge as an objection that what is not 
possible if we restrict our cases to the field of sensation and imagi- 
nation, is possible if we include imageless, or naked, thought—grant- 
ing with Stout, Woodworth, and others that we have such thought. 

Unfortunately the field of thought is an exceedingly difficult one 
to examine from the standpoint of our present problem. Most in- 
stances of thinking, even the simplest instances, are epistemolog- 
ically more complicated than perceptions, that is, involve more 
logical leaps; for these at least I should interpret the results of such 
experiments as thus of Professor Frank Angell* on the discrimina- 
tion of two grays viewed at an interval varying from fifteen to 
sixty seconds. In the case of these particular reagents the discrimi- 
nation was not based upon visual imagery, but sometimes upon 
habitual verbal standards for the shades of gray, and often upon 
other non-visual, if not purely neural, associations. It certainly 
looks as though the whole field of thinking is, to a far greater extent 


*°“ Discrimination of Shades of Gray for Different Intervals of Time,” 
Philosophische Studien, XIX. 
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than the field of perception, one solely of neural processes; and 
whatever is neural process has to be interpreted epistemologically 
as not intuition. 

We admit, of course, that such thought gives us genuine new dis- 
criminations and other insights into relationships, and that often, 
when it is imageless, it is the more efficient. But are these discov- 
eries intuitions or assumptions? Certainly most of them are of the 
trial and error or experimental type, in short, are tentative as- 
sumptions; and it seems inconceivable that they could be anything 
else. This is not a proposition to be argued. One can simply say, 
Produce the instances. This, of course, does not mean that they are 
not often correct and true strokes of genius, for they are often well 
protected from being mere wild guesses by a wealth of other associ- 
ated information, and also by a quick perception of some of their 
implications. 

Turning from the question of generalization, let us consider the 
third question: What place do these propositions having full factual 
warrant occupy in the several branches of science? The most com- 
plete answer to this question has been given by Meinong’ in recent 
articles. I think his answer somewhat mistaken and incomplete, 
due perhaps to his strong tendency toward subjective idealism, but 
especially due, it appears to me, to the fact that he seems not yet to 
have adopted the view that mathematics and mechanics are entirely 
deductive as well as non-existential sciences, and that the pure 
causal sciences also tend to become deductive and non-existential as 
they, too, become more and more exact. 

The sciences which come nearest to falling entirely within the 
field of factual propositions are those which come nearest to being 
purely descriptive, which, of course, no body of knowledge actually 
is. In short, descriptive science, including introspective psychology, 
is densely populated with factual propositions. 

Next in this respect to pure description comes the pure doctrine 
of values, including ethical values; for this science is non-existential 
and, when we exclude the hypothetical imperatives or derivative 
values, is also non-causal. Moreover, it is not based upon such 
high abstractions as is mathematics, nor does it carry on such exten- 
sive deductions. Next come the empirical beginnings of mathe- 
matics, for, as we have said, intuition has played an important part 
in the history of mathematics. Finally, we must add, the empirical 
basis of all the causal sciences is the factual. But the place of the 
factual propositions in their logical relation to mathematics and to 

7 Uber die Erfahrungsgrundlagen unseres Wissens,” Berlin, 1906. ‘“ Uber 


die Stellung der Gegenstandstheorie im System der Wissenschaften,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, Bde. 129 u. 130. 
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the pure causal sciences needs a much more careful statement than 
the foregoing. As already said, I hold the view not only that math- 
ematics is non-existential, but also that the pure causal sciences tend 
to become such as they progress. If this view be correct, the office 
filled by factual propositions in relation to these sciences can be 
stated with considerable precision. 

Their work is twofold. First, they form the logical bridge be- 
tween non-existential science and the body of our existential propo- 
sitions. In short, we make use of them in applying science to the 
facts. Second, they bear two important relations to pure science 
itself. They suggest to science the vast array of her premises. 
Then, by continually suggesting further premises as science pro- 
gresses they hold her consistent with numberless factual proposi- 
tions, and thus they keep the path of her development close to fact. 

But all of this is simply another way of saying that all inference 
is deductive, that inductive inference, robbed of its deductive ele- 
ments, is a mere logical leap; not an inference, but a suggested 
premise. In short, intuitions do not give us premises from which 
causal propositions can be inferred or deduced. They are simply 
standards with which causal assumptions must be kept consistent. 


Water T. MARVIN. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





TRANSCENDENTALISM AND PRAGMATISM: 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


ETWEEN New England transcendentalism and New England 
pragmatism there are some striking parallels. Confining our 
attention to the Emersonian and the Jacobite varieties of these 
respective movements, we find in each a revolt against tradition and 
intellectualism and a revival of individualism and emotional re- 
sponsiveness.1 The revolt against tradition is an apparent paradox 
when, along with William James’s definition of pragmatism as a new 
name for some old ways of thinking, we recall these words of Emer- 
son in his essay ‘‘The Transcendentalist’’: ‘‘The first thing we have 
to say respecting what are called new views here in New England, 
at the present time, is, that they are not new, but the very oldest of 
thoughts cast into the mould of these new times.’’ Nevertheless 
this common reference to the past by the two representatives of the 
1A. C. Goddard: “ Studies in New England Transcendentalism,” New York, 
1908, p. 5; ef. “ Pragmatism in its Relation to the History of Philosophy,” a 
paper read at the Baltimore meeting of the American Philosophical Association, 


December 30, 1908, by James Gibson Hume; cf. also James Bissett Pratt: 
“What is Pragmatism?” New York, 1909, p. 37. 
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New England way of thinking is no paradox, for both refer to 
others not so much as authorities as corroborators of their individ- 
ual opinions. If the pragmatist refers to Heraclitus and his flow- 
ing philosophy, and the transcendentalist to Plato and his intui- 
tional method, it does not mean, in either case, adherence to dogma. 
Just as James deprecates absolutism and its lack of adaptation to a 
plastic world, so does Emerson confess to a ‘‘distrust of that com- 
pleteness of system which metaphysicians are apt to affect.’’ 

And this parallelism may be carried into the positive field as well 
as the negative. Besides the common dislike of tradition and intel- 
lectualism as a kind of speculative reinforced concrete, there is a 
common revival of individualism and emotional responsiveness. 
Here arises a striking instance of historic repetition. In the suc- 
cessive generations there is a recurring cycle of thought. The gen- 
eration before the transcendentalists was emotionally starved; that 
before the pragmatists was intellectually over-fed. Given in the 
one case Calvinism, and in the other Hegelianism, and a common 
result was brought about. The rigid determinism of the one, and 
the monotonous dialectic of the other issued in a common revolt of 
the will and of the feelings. In a word, against a kindred absolutism 
there was a kindred insurrection of individualism. Notice how 
closely allied is the attitude of the transcendentalists towards 
eighteenth-century rationalism with the attitude of the pragmatists 
towards the a priort method of pure reason. The pragmatists, says 
Dr. Hume, assert that their psychological appeal is to direct and 
unimpeachable experience, more fundamental, primary, certain, and 
essential than any theory. But in addition to a peculiar psycholog- 
ical content they have their own logical method. They unfold their 
logic, no longer a ratiocinative process, but an emotional responsive- 
ness that locates and feels the result just as surely.2, Compare with 
this interpretation of the pragmatic theory of knowledge that ‘‘in- 
tuition’’ which is the method of the transcendental philosophy, an 
‘‘intuition’’ which declares that no truth is worth the knowing that 
is susceptible of logical demonstration. 

At this juncture the critic may object to the method of paral- 
lelism as procrustean, and ask if there does not exist between these 
two epistemologies the vital difference between subjective and ob- 
jective idealism. In a measure the difference does exist. A former 
generation took transcendental to mean transcending common sense. 
This was true in the case of many of the Brook farmers who vainly 
attempted the simultaneous cultivation of Platonism and potatoes. 
Yet even that ‘‘tedious archangel,’’ Bronson Alcott, sought to put 
his theories into practise in his communistic settlement of Fruitlands, 


2“ Pragmatism in its Relation to the History of Philosophy.” 
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while-Margaret Fuller, charged with being emotional and ethereal, 
did much work for convicts, paupers, and outcast women. These 
social endeavors were the answer to the world that transcendentalism 
did not mean a selfish solipsism ; they were the response to the warn- 
ing of Emerson: ‘‘Metaphysic is dangerous as a single pursuit. The 
inward analysis must be corrected by rough experience. Metaphysics 
must be perpetually reinforced by life.’’ 

But the criterion of usefulness can not be used’ as a means of 
comparison between transcendentalists and pragmatists until the 
latter found some communistic system or otherwise put their tenets 
into larger practise. Nevertheless there remains another side of the 
pragmatic epistemology for comparative study. The pragmatic cog- 
nition of truth is described as possessing, besides convictions of use- 
fulness, certain appreciations of satisfaction, which ultimately afford 
rest or exhilaration to the soul. Here arises a most curious and 
unexpected similarity between the two schools. The transcendent- 
alists hold to pure belief; the pragmatists to the will to believe; and 
both verge toward the mystical in their theory of knowledge. 
Taking the first two marks of mysticism as ineffability and the noetic 
quality, there is manifest the paradox that both sides have something 
to say, but find it hard to say it. So recourse is had by each to an 
organ or faculty beyond the ordinary, in the one case the over-soul, 
in the other the subconscious. Thus Emerson and the lesser tran- 
scendentalists find themselves allied to the mystics of the past, while 
towards the pragmatists there is a gravitation on the part of those 
who are at present inclined to sublimate the subliminal. This sim- 
ilarity between the pragmatists and the ‘‘ New Thoughters’’ is a topic 
that needs investigation. The academic pragmatists might repudiate 
the relationship, yet in many cases there seems a common bond. As 
for the popular subliminalists, a psychic census might exhibit an 
intellectual heredity going back to primitive Christian Science, to 
Swedenborgianism and to Quakerism. As for the wider spread of 
American pragmatism an added strain is demanded. That appears 
to be furnished by the suppressed mystical element among the 
descendants of Puritans. So if one were to seek the geographical 
distribution of this form of thought one might say that in general 
the intuitional isothermal line starts in Boston, drops down to New 
York, and runs on through Chicago. If westward the course of prag- 
matism takes its way, expressed in the broader terms of the migration 
of population, the movement appears to follow the original path of 
Puritanism. New England is the original hive, then in turn come 
New York, Ohio, and the western prolongation of the Western Re- 
serve. This is but a tentative suggestion; we need a more accurate 
pragmatic map of the United States. 
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The comparison might be further elaborated, for in summing up 
the characteristics of transcendentalism Professor Goddard gives 
as its essentials, a disregard for all external authority and tradition, 
a doctrine of self-reliance and individualism, an unshakable faith in 
insight, instinct, impulse, intuition and, lastly, a pronounced opti- 
mism. In conclusion it might be shown how with this optimism there 
arises, in the case of both transcendentalism and pragmatism, a com- 
mon doctrine of evil. To both movements evil is not so much moral 
or physical as metaphysical, a limitation of so negative a sort as to be 
a negligible quantity in the stupendous whole. It is, finally, such a 
relative belief that makes Emerson disregard the dark side of the 
world and leads James to incline to a doctrine of meliorism, a pro- 
found confidence in the future of the cosmos. 


I. Woopprince RILEY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
Contributions to Psychopathology. Vascuipe, VIOLLET, Mariz, Luso- 

MIRSKA, Meunier, Laures. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 1908. Pp. 97, 120, 

124, 87, 114, 94. 

No. 1. Les hallucinations télépathiques. N. VAscHIDE. 

This volume is the first of a series, somewhat unpromisingly entitled 
“ Bibliothéque de psychologie expérimentale et de metapsychie.” They 
are all of a rather non-technical character, and the detail with which the 
subjects are presented is often somewhat out of proportion to the actually 
assured knowledge of the subject, just as the authors themselves are of 
widely varying psychological recognition. “Les hallucinations télépath- 
iques ” deals with the hallucinatory experiences coinciding with the death 
or some crisis in the life of an immediate connection. The genuineness 
of these phenomena is not at present accepted in the scientific world, and 
the sympathetic attitude with which the book opens is somewhat sur- 
prising. From certain observations of his own, as well as from the studies 
of previous investigators as Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, the author 
reaches in the end, however, a rather half-way conclusion, granting that 
veridical hallucinations are more than chance coincidences, without yet 
committing himself to their telepathic origin. It is not, therefore, a book 
that is likely to turn the reader from any previous way of regarding the 
phenomena in question. In the last chapter we have the author in his 
more critical vein, but, as a whole, one rather regrets the material’s pub- 
lication, which it is difficult to believe would have occurred in this form 
but for its gifted author’s untimely death. 

No. 2. Le spiritisme dans ses rapports avec la folie. VIoLLET. 

This is among the more critical of the volumes. The morbid psychic 
phenomena associated with spiritualism the author classifies into two 
groups; the first of which run their course in predisposed individuals, and 
have spiritualistic associations for their immediately exciting, if not their 
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sufficient, cause; while the remainder progress independently of spiritual- 
istic influences, which may only on occasion color the clinical picture. 
The significance of such a classification obviously depends to a great 
extent upon one’s attitude toward the subject of mental causes in general, 
which to the author, at least, seems to be an ultra-liberal one; he devotes 
something over half the volume to the first group, and a scant ten pages 
to the second. Illustrative cases are practically absent, and we have no 
certain indication of the criteria upon which to classify a case as deter- 
mined or merely colored by spiritualistic influences. Certain it is that he 
describes under the first group clinical pictures that are perfectly well 
recognized members of the second. The upshot of the matter is, that 
Viollet hardly describes a disease state in which it would not be exceed- 
ingly difficult to say that spiritualistic associations played an essential 
role, or that if it had not been spiritualism it would not have been some- 
thing else. For, as he well points out at the opening of the volume, we 
are dealing here with fundamentally psychopathic personalities, unstable, 
impressionable, suggestible, neurotic individuals, ill-fitted to bear severe 
affective experiences of any nature whatever. To translate freely: 

“They really require the most simple and disciplined of lives; but a 
fatal perversion of curiosity impels them toward all occasions for mental 
conflict, towards the most unnatural of affects, and the most disquieting 
of experiences. By this token, they are ardent in spiritualistic activity. 
. .. Life is for them replete with difficulties and complications from 
which they may scarcely escape. . . . They betake themselves to spiritual- 
ism as to a comforting religion, and there find new motives for anxiety 
and disquietude, because of the intensity of their faith, their feeble 
judgment which prevents a proper analysis. . . . Others, of more elevated 
intellect, are yet marked by an excess of susceptible pride. . . . They 
possess in a supreme degree the tendency to undermine the supports of 
friendship. . . . Their pride flatters them with the ‘splendid isolation’ 
which results from this state of things ... but it is just the consequent 
ennui which turns them to spiritualism, to the sombre halls where they 
may preserve, incognito, the contacts with their personal pride, and a 
susceptibility which spirits do not offend. 

“Still others are the over-conscientious and melancholy. There is 
much of the timid about them. With little confidence in themselves, 
fully persuaded of this inferiority and unworthiness, they tend to an 
immediate regret of all actions and all words. They prefer to remain 
inactive for fear of doing wrong, to be silent for fear of appearing dis- 
courteous or indelicate. ... They are often of abstemious life, through 
timorousness, but people the world with platonic amours that never avow 
themselves. . . . Sentimental, by no means unintelligent, capable of sin- 
cere friendships, especially if dominated in them, but haunted by the con- 
tinual fear of saying or doing something wrong... they gather in the 
obseure corners of the darkened halls where the spirits are manifested, 
motionless and silent, tranquil only when unobserved” (pp. 10-13). 


*These types are somewhat the same as those described by Kraepelin, 
“ Psychiatrie ” (7th edition), II., pp. 742-757. 
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We thus have spiritualism playing the réle of a “substitutive reac- 
tion” of the most pernicious character, but whether the individuals who 
resort to this species of relief would be constitutionally capable of hand- 
ling any other reaction in a healthier way, is open to grave question. 
There is one especially evil influence of the spiritualistic séance of which 
Viollet makes some mention here, to which attention was, however, called 
some years ago by Tuttle,” also suggested by certain observations of Sea- 
shore. Hallucinosis is especially favored under the conditions of ex- 
pectant attention produced in the séance, and this would be especially true 
of the unstable individuals from whom its frequenters are so largely 
selected. It is possible that persons actually train themselves to hallu- 
cinate under such conditions, and thus bring about a state of grave mental 
disequilibrium. So it often happens that those most interested in phe- 
nomena of this sort may be among the temperamentally least fitted to give 
a scientific account of them. 

No. 3. L’audition morbide. A. Marte. 

This is also a creditable volume of the series. Dr. Marie treats of 
various morbid psychic phenomena connected with the sense of hearing. 
As a matter of fact, however, his point of view is a very general one, and 
most of his remarks would, mutatis mutandis, apply to sensation in gen- 
eral. Hearing is rather selected as the paradigma because of its being the 
“sense intellectuel par excellence,” “presque sense du langage articulé,” 
“Ja sentinelle de notre personnalité.” “ Hearing,” he quotes Itard, “ is, 
of all senses, that which responds most promptly to morbid cerebral condi- 
tions. ... Few of the deaf fail to observe the emotional influences of their 
disability. We know the great distraction of this sense in profound 
meditations and preoccupations, and it may also be remarked that hearing 
is more affected by apoplectié attacks than sight, taste, or smell.” 

The abnormalities with which the writer deals, therefore, are less con- 
cerned with the condition of the peripheral organ than with central pro- 
cesses. “ Hypoacousie,” the title of the first chapter, does not deal with 
derangements of hearing brought about by disease of the ear, but with the 
associative disturbances that stand in the way of a proper teleological 
reaction. Here, and indeed throughout, he adheres very strictly to a 
physiological conception of the disturbances described. The auditory 
reaction of infants and idiots, the genesis of language, and disturbances 
in the perception of pitch are among the topics discussed in this chapter. 
The chapter on “ Hyperacousie,” in like manner, is not concerned with a 
more refined auditory sensibility, but with morbid exaggerations and 
perversions of the response. Perverted reactions to specific auditory 
stimuli have received a certain recognition as degenerative stigmata. 
There is a considerable and on the whole commendable treatment of the 
phenomena of synesthesia; though it should, perhaps, be mentioned that 
neither this book nor that of Laures in the same series makes any men- 
tion of the important contribution of Pierce. According to the authori- 
ties noted, the phenomena are probably more frequent than is commonly 


2 American Journal of Insanity, January, 1902, pp. 464 ff. 
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supposed. The section on auditory hallucinations again emphasizes the 


physiological point of view, and gives some rather non-committal space 
to the present situation in aphasia, with special reference to Pierre Marie. 
The subjoined reference is taken literatum from the bibliography: 

Bezold, Die Hoerpriifung mit Stimmgabeln beie inseiliger Traubheit 
und die Schliisse, welche sich dorans fiir die “ Kuochenleitung” und fiir 
die Funktion des Schalllcitungs apparates zichen lassen: Zeitschrift f. 
Ohrenheilhunde. XLV., 262-274, 1903. A. Marie; L’Audition Morbide. 
Paris: Blond et Cie, p. 127. ‘ 

No. 4. Les préjugés sur la folie. Princess Luspomirska. Avec une 
préface du M. le Dr. Jules Voisin. 

From the point of view of the general reader, and it is largely from 
this point of view that the series must be judged, this volume is, perhaps, 
the most interesting of the group. The five préjugés are the supernat- 
ural origin, the appearance, the contagiousness, the incurability, and the 
dangers of insanity. Under the guiding hand of an experienced clinician, 
the author endeavors to present the truth about each of these in a brief 
and readable form. Under the earlier social and religious systems the 
insane appeared less likely to become objects of aversion, being rather 
regarded as having through no fault of their own incurred the anger of 
all too human gods, whom, so far as might be, it was now the duty of 
their fellow men to appease. And through the very fact of this sympa- 
thetic attitude the insane may have been in earlier times less of a social 
problem than they later became. Strangely, but perhaps not altogether 
inconsistently, the insane did not always fare so happily under the 
Christian régime. This was doubtless partly because advancing civiliza- 
tion served to emphasize more strongly the extra-social character of the 
insane, but mainly, perhaps, as the author points out, that there was now 
a tendency often to regard the insane as divinely cursed, or having sold 
themselves to evil spirits, which must be driven out by prayer and exor- 
cism, if possible; if not, by torture and death. Delusional ideas of the 
sufferers themselves may well have lent color to such beliefs. But from 
the seventeenth century onward the disease conception of insanity gradu- 
ally comes into its own, and this first préjugé is to-day, perhaps, the one 
we have least to fear, at least for its consequences to its objects. 

The author further describes such experiences as any ordinarily in- 
formed person might expect upon a first visit to a well-ordered insane 
hospital. “ Madame,” says her cicerone, “there are no more violent 
insane; or at least it is only exceptionally that we see them in the hos- 
pitals. . . . In earlier times, indeed, their manner of existence often led 
to acts of violence only too well motivized ... the insane ceased to be 
violent the day that Pinel struck off their chains and replaced abuse and 
coercion with hygienic surroundings and kind treatment.” A suggestion, 
of doubtful value, is here and later thrown out regarding atelier-asiles 
in which practically recovered cases might resume their proper employ- 
ments until complete stability is attained. It is, of course, recognized 
that the psychoses are not contagious, save in so far as imitation and 
suggestion may effect their pernicious work upon fundamentally psy- 
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chopathiec soil. Nor, when we remember that we must not judge by the 
most rigid of standards the psychiatry of such a book as this, need any 
extended criticism be passed on the fourth chapter, regarding the “ in- 
curability ” of the psychoses. Speaking generally, the manic-depressive 
group and the toxic deliria are of good prognosis, while the dementias 
and the congenital states are not; and this is about the impression that 
the author gives. On page 56 Marie is quoted to the effect that the per- 
sistence of memory in manic excitements is an important symptom for 
its differentiation from other excitements; but though generalization is 
at best hazardous, surely the opposite is nearer the truth. 

The fifth question, of the insane as public dangers, can be outlined in 
only a general way according to clinical varieties. Cases of dementia 
preecox and general paralysis may indeed execute during the prodromal 
period acts of violence wholly out of proportion to the general character 
of the symptoms thus far evident. The course of the disease lessens this 
danger more in general paralysis than in dementia precox. Paranoias, 
on the other hand, will through complaints to the authorities often give 
warning of sinister designs. Impulsive acts of a criminal nature are also 
liable to occur in the high-grade imbecile and the remainder of the con- 
genital psychopathies. The gravest dangers are from the psychoses of 
alcoholism, as we should probably all admit. 

Altogether it is an appealing little book, and the author takes a liberal 
point of view; in the last chapter a more liberal one, perhaps, than would 
be borne out in clinical experience. The question of criminal responsi- 
bility is not touched upon, and beyond the above generalizations it is not 
easy to lay down any rule for the necessity of supervision; the liability 
of each individual to become dangerous, as well as its criminal responsi- 
bility, is best determined on its own merits by those best qualified to 
form an opinion through their clinical experience and scientific judgment. 

No. 5. La pathologie de Vattention. N. Vascuwe et Raymonp 
MEUNIER. 

This book promises somewhat better than it performs. There is, in- 
deed, in the opening paragraphs a refreshingly healthy recognition of the 
physiological point of view, but in their consequent desire to adhere 
strictly to experimental data the authors often tend to lose sight of the 
original object of the inquiry and to gather together, under the subject of 
“ attention,” researches that can not but deal with very different psycho- 
logical processes. There are brief and rather unfavorable criticisms of 
Pillsbury and of Nayrac, with an extended exposé of the views of Ribot. 
For the rest we are occupied with an account of experimental researches 
of which one, of course, does not expect completeness, but which might 
well be better proportioned. In fact, this portion of the book is mainly 
devoted to the reaction-time investigations of Buccola, Tschisch, Wal- 
itzky, Rémond, Janet, and Marie. To give unequivocal data regarding 
attention in any technical sense, however, reaction-time researches must 
be executed under very special experimental conditions, and with con- 
siderable refinement in the treatment of the results. Mention is made of 
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the observation of Janet, repeated by Sante de Sanctis, that under con- 
centration of attention the field of vision contracts much more in hyster- 
ias than in normal individuals. The researches of Wiersma have but 
secant attention, and the whole discussion of fluctuations is practically 
ignored. The general summary is again excellent in its point of view, 
but the material is altogether too one-sided for an elementary presenta- 
tion, and not sufficiently critical for a scientific treatise. 

No. 6. Les synesthésies. Henry Laures. ; 

The subject-matter of this book deals mainly with illustrative cases, 
and is quite suggestive, though at times elementary. The author divides 
the synesthesias, broadly considered, into three classes; first, the spon- 
taneous and persistent synesthesias of the type of the simple colored 
hearing; next those which are brought about unconsciously through the 
similarity of their affective tone; and, thirdly, those which are nothing 
more than a studied comparison of two sensations of different orders; but 
among these last even the figures of speech are sometimes included, and 
it is doubtful whether they ought to be classed as true synesthesias at all. 
A distinction ought, perhaps, also to be drawn between the synesthesias 
that can and those that can not be traced in the psychogenesis of the 
individual; the latter may often be purely chance associations (as the 
child associates a with red because he learned the letter a on a red alpha- 
bet block), and, strictly speaking, only the former should have the status 
of true synesthesias. But it seems supererogatory to speak at once of 
physiological and psychological explanations of these phenomena. As- 
sociation paths may vary congenitally in their degree of excitability, and 
in the synesthesias we probably have, through some chance neurological 
disposition, certain hyperexcitable paths between different sense areas. 
The true synesthesia, such as any other association process, may be 
described in entirely recognized physiological terms, save only for its 
occasional hallucinatory character. The important point that such ob- 
servations bring home to us is the continuum between the idea and the 
hallucination, between the imaginary and the objectified. Upon what 
factors the externalization depends in these cases, whether it is purely a 
matter of greater vividness, and upon what factors this vividness depends, 
—the release of neural tension by inwardly accumulated energy (James), 
or the reactive power of the situation (Cattell)—is not the least acces- 
sible phase of a time-honored psychological problem. 


Freperic LyMan WELLS. 
McLEAN HospiTaL, WAVERLEY, MASss. 


The Nervous Correlate of Pleasantness and Unpleasantness. Max MEYER. 
Psychological Review, Vol. XV., Nos. 4 and 5, July and September, 
1908. Pp. 201-216, 292-322. 

Professor Meyer, after reviewing nine contradictory views of feeling, 
elaborates an original hypothesis of the structure and function of the 
nervous system which, among the purposes it subserves, may enable us 
to fix upon the nervous correlate of the common dimension of affective 
states. 
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Theories which confuse pleasantness and unpleasantness with emotion 
are, in the opinion of the author, doomed to failure. The emotion of 
anger can, for example, be either pleasant or unpleasant. Temperament 
seems to account for this. 

Lagorberg speaks of pleasure and pain nerves, of mechanical stimula- 
tion arousing sexual pleasures, etc., and of nutritive processes in action 
giving rise to the vague pleasantness and unpleasantness sensations. 
This theory fails to distinguish between pain and unpleasantness, and is 
based upon the hypothetical existence of algedonic afferent nerves. Mar- 
shall denies the existence of such nerves, and does make the above 
distinction between feeling states and sensations. For him pleasantness 
and unpleasantness never result from direct mechanical stimulation. 
Stumpf agrees with Lagorberg in this identification of pleasantness with 
sensation of itch or those aroused from stimulation of the sexual organs. 
These sensations are Geftihlsempfindungen or Gefuhlssinnesvorstellungen, 
“algedonic,” or “emotional” sensations. All pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness are less intense derivatives from sexual sensation and pain, 
pain being always identical with unpleasantness. Marshall denies the 
existence of algedonic nerves; Stumpf insists that they must be found 
eventually. Feilchenfeld disagrees with Stumpf in that pain is not 
identical with unpleasantness. Fite has advanced the theory that feel- 
ings, represented as sensations by Stumpf, are not sensational in char- 
acter, but represent a high, not a low degree of mentality, and that they 
result from conflict always. “They are not causes in mental life.” 
Lipps’s view here is substantially the same. Alechsieff concludes, from 
experimental results, that feelings have no direct relation to peripheral 
stimulation, and, further, that pleasantness and unpleasantness can not 


coexist. Calkins, distinguishing between unpleasantness and painfulness, 


finds for the former a central nervous correlate. She, however, contrary 
to the present writer, identifies pleasantness-unpleasantness and the “ emo- 
tional life.” Pikler deserves the distinction of having attempted to posit 
for these pleasant-unpleasant states a nervous correlate differing in 
kind from the concomitant sensory process. This he states as a dis- 
tinctive functional property of the nervous system. Sensations depend 
on local differences of special nervous activity. “ Pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness are unlocalized because their nervous correlate is not the 
local difference of equal or opposite processes, but the fact of equal or 
opposite direction itself.” 

There is, hence, a need for a clear and comprehensive theory of nervous 
function which may correspond with already determined introspective 
differences in mental states. This the author now constructs. By in- 
genious diagrams a theory of brain structure and function is formulated 
which will satisfactorily explain the phenomena of sensory condensation, 
motor condensation, and variation of response. A nerve center means 
anywhere an accumulation of functionally related connecting neurones; 
it is a “higher center,” or a still higher, according to the number of 
neurones by which we could reach it from either a sensory or motor point 
of the body. This system of connections is essentially the same in all 
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orders of nervous systems. The difference is not in the number of lower, 
but in the existence of grades of higher, nerve centers. This hypothesis 
of its structure is consistent with the growing tendency in higher nervous 
systems toward “ centralization,” and also with the fact that relative body 
and brain weight alone is, without reference to body surface, not in itself 
a sign of greater intellectual power. By then representing this interplay 
of nerve currents mechanically the nervous correlates for instinct, varia- 
tion of instinct, “sensory condensation” habit, “motor condensation ” 
habit, and inhibition are shown. 

The attempt next is made to show on such an hypothesis what would 
be the natural nervous correlate for consciousness, and particularly for 
pleasantness and unpleasantness, as the author understands the nature 
of these feeling processes. No definite line can be drawn between higher 
and lower centers, but in general consciousness, sensation, imagery, feel- 
ing, etc., accompany the functioning of centers of relatively great com- 
plexity of connections, being the more elaborate as the nervous paths 
become more indirect and the motor response consequently more delayed. 
Now if pleasantness and unpleasantness are merely weak kinds of 
sexual sensations and of pain, as many psychologists above mentioned and 
others hold, the answer will have been given already. The author, how- 
ever, as opposed to Titchener, for example, in one respect, views these 
states of feeling as differing in kind, and also as products of a relatively 
high development of conscious life. As they differ in kind, the author 
here, agreeing with Pikler, is inclined to seek for them a nervous correlate 
which shall similarly differ in kind from sensory correlates. Thus 
(p. 807) “while the correlate of sensation is the nervous current itself, 
the correlate of pleasantness and unpleasantness is the increase or decrease 
of the intensity of a previously constant current if the increase or 
decrease is caused by a force acting at a point other than the point of 
sensory stimulation.” 

This hypothesis will explain how such feeling states can not occur 
without sensory or ideational contents, and also how these latter can 
occur without feeling. It explains how such aspects of experience are 
not localized. In this way, also, the advantage over the Stumpf theory 
is evident. One can account for the fact that some sensations are 
usually unpleasant, as pain, for example; and it can further explain how 
pain can at times be pleasant. Likewise we can understand the usually 
pleasant, but occasionally unpleasant sensations, such as sweet, etc. 
Again, the relatively richer and more various affective tones in adult 
life accompanying intellectual states, as compared with those of sensory 
pleasures, is explained; for the processes passing very indirectly through 
the “highest centers” have more occasion to meet and to interfere with 
each other. With such an interplay of complex nervous correlates we 
can readily see how usually, in unified response, pleasantness or un- 
pleasantness prevails; but their possible and often actual coexistence in 
a single state can in the same manner be physiologically a possibility. 
All introspective evidence goes to show that they are not merely positive 
or negative quantities of the same ideational content. 
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Other complex aspects of these states under discussion can also be 
thus most satisfactorily dealt with. Emotions, for example, indicate wide 
distribution of nervous currents. On this theory they need never, how- 
ever, be identical with the “ unanalyzed complex of organic sensations,” 
as has so often been the method of disposal. So in the case of acquired 
attention, the innumerable higher centers involved explain how interest, 
or continued pleasantness, is a possible and natural accompaniment. As 
“causes of action,” clearly sensations, imagery, and ideas so function, at 
least as ultimate causes always. The intensification of an already started 
nervous process, the correlate of the feeling, may be a secondary cause 
in the sense that the incipient action already imminent may thus not be 
inhibited by other sensory stimulation. As to affective imagery, this 
conception of nervous action makes impossible such a mental condition. 
Lastly, it makes most plausible the genetic view that such feeling aspects 
of experience, which are complex, most frequent, varied, and intense in 
adult and in civilized life, are the latest, not the first, and unfinished 
product of mental evolution. Only the direct, not the functionally in- 
direct, causality is denied them. 

Such a theory will not, of course, satisfy all psychologists. The 
trouble will be not so much with the conception of nervous activity as 
with the introspective conclusions for which the theory is formulated. 
Titchener’ has recently exploited pretty fully all these introspective claims 
and a great wealth of others not here mentioned. The two authors on 
the most fundamental issues, coexistence of feelings, external localization 
of certain feelings, relation to organic sensations (in one important par- 
ticular), and their genetic history, are diametrically opposed. They are 
in essential agreement in their criticisms of James, of Stumpf, of cortex 
speculators, of the adherents to the theory of affective imagery, of multi- 
dimensionality (this is an inference from Meyer), and pretty nearly, I 
should judge, in their ideas of the relation of feeling to attention—a one- 
sided dependence here. 

The theory is exceedingly interesting and intricate, but no theory of 
nervous action, after all, can settle the great introspective problems which 
at present hinder advance. The author is accounting for many aspects 
of affective life which others can not believe exist. The discussion, on 
the whole, would have made greater and more permanent appeal had its 
author depended less upon general casual personal opinions as to what 
are the introspective phenomena which most urgently call for a revision 
of our physiological postulates. We can’t start with assumed coexistence, 
etc. The reviewer is in substantial agreement himself with most of the 
author’s introspections, but he knows of a great host of constructive 
psychologists who are at present pursuing, from introspective convictions, 
an entirely different line of attack. It would, or will, if the author con- 
templates it, be profitable to have a more extended discussion in this 
connection, showing specifically how the most popular objections to his 
introspective positions, stated and implied, can be met. The genuine 
psychological question of the relation between sense feelings, pleasantness- 


*“ The Psychology of Feeling and Attention.” 
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unpleasantness and emotions generally, is somewhat oversimplified. 
This thesis likewise calls for further elaboration. 

If, furthermore, it should be decided that feelings themselves are 
multi-dimensional and have other attributes, such, for example, as a 
peculiar kind of vividness, and degrees of distinction, not identical with 
mere degrees of intensity which are here accounted for, a more compli- 
cated nervous correlate must be postulated. Such a possible contingency 
the reviewer has attempted elsewhere to discuss.” . 


CuarLes HuGcues JOHNSTON. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Studies in New England Transcendentalism. Harotp CLARKE GODDARD. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1908. Pp. x-+ 217. 
Professor Goddard’s “Studies in New England Transcendentalism ” 

furnish a valuable contribution to the history of American thinking. 

Originally a thesis for the doctorate in the department of English at 

Columbia University, the book has the advantage of a clear and at times 

brilliant style. Despite its disclaimer of being an investigation of the 

philosophy of the New England transcendentalists, the work throws much 
light on the historical setting and the speculative opinions of that group 
of men. 

Two questions confront the author, one speculative, the other practical: 
whence came this transcendentalism? and how far justified, as applied to 
the leaders of this movement, is the popular definition of transcendental, 
“transcending common sense”? As to the sources of transcendentalism, 
it is alleged that no answer really has been given, since a complete study 
of these early currents of influence would amount to little less than a his- 
tory of the entire political, philosophical, and religious thought of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Up to June, 1907, when this 
work was completed, this statement held good, for the only account of 
the movement was that of Octavius Brooks Frothingham, and that ac- 
count, as is justly observed, was more expository and biographical than 
systematic. Hence the need of this book, which utilizes in most thorough 
fashion the biographies and literary remains of the chief characters in 
the movement. For the purpose of affording a proper historical setting, 
the first chapter is devoted to a short summary of the streams of tendency, 
domestic and foreign, leading to the American transcendentalism. In 
general, this chapter is a compromise between those who look upon tran- 
scendentalism as simply a New England importation from abroad, and 
those who have found in it a strictly indigeneous product. Here a study 
of the relations of unitarianism to transcendentalism exhibits the sound- 
ness of this mediating view. The typical unitarian is represented as a 
cold-blooded animal, a creature of intellect, lacking warmth of emotion. 
A prominent representative like William Ellery Channing proves this in 


2“ Feeling Analysis and Experimentation,” this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., pp. 
209-215. ‘Combination of Feelings,’ Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. It., 
especially pp. 188-191. 
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a negative way. If he was a unitarian, he was one of an entirely new 
type, in whom the continuity of unitarian development seems almost 
broken. The orthodox unitarians, it is acutely observed, had carried 
over into the nineteenth century the temper of the eighteenth. They 
were chill exponents of the age of reason, but, as Channing himself 
remarked, in place of their heart-withering philosophy men desired 
excitement. This the transcendentalists furnished. In place of the 
regular, elaborate, harmonious strains of the Augustan age, they gave 
forth the “ thoughts which thrill us.” 

Going farther afield, the writer now traces the heredity of New Eng- 
land thought. Among the Puritans he finds only such exceptional 
anticipators of transcendentalism as Jonathan Edwards and his remark- 
able wife. Among their descendants, whether orthodox or unitarian 
Calvinists, there was manifest a similar emotional starvation. To the 
former the religious revivals made but a transient appeal, but upon the 
latter, when a real philosophy of the feelings was offered, there was made 
a deep and lasting impression. These were transcendentalists proper, 
by whom the English romanticism, French sentimentalism, and German 
idealism, in turn, were welcomed with enthusiasm. 

Professor Goddard’s diagram of the early American religious an- 
cestry is extremely informing. It shows how the New England tran- 
scendentalists both repudiated and transformed with new life the “ pale 
negations of Boston unitarianism”; it also explains how it was hard for 
others than unitarians to become transcendentalists. The unitarians had 
been for two generations pronounced advocates of rationality, hence it 
was easy for their children to be tolerant of new systems. 

The author’s description of the eighteenth century as the age of reason 
is rather conventional, for in that century there was another influence at 
work which, though less palpable, was most pervasive. Besides the ration- 
alistic, there was the idealistic heritage in New England. Before the 
coming of Bishop Berkeley, whose personal influence was unfortunately 
confined to the Anglican church in the colonies, there was a wide reading 
of the English platonists. The writer allows that Emerson was probably 
acquainted with Plato through the “ Intellectual System of the Universe.” 
He does not mention how the same thing occurred in the case of the 
Puritan transcendentalist, Jonathan Edwards. From Cudworth it is 
implied that Emerson derived his earliest acquaintance with the sym- 
bolism of nature. But the same symbolism occurs in other familiar 
writers of Old and New England, such as Quarles in his “ Divine Em- 
blems,” and Cotton Mather in his “ Christian Philosopher.” 

But the search for the sources of transcendentalism is not to be con- 
fined to mere book lists, such as are given in the useful appendix on “ Ger- 
man Literature in New England in the Early Part of the Nineteenth 
Century.” Besides the objective literature, there was the subjective reac- 
tion, without which there could not have arisen such a prevalent spirit of 
receptivity. There could scarcely have come the keen desire for the 
“method of spiritual intuition,” and at the same time the “easy disre- 
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gard for all tradition,” unless there had been a previous preparation and 
a previous rejection of unsatisfying notions. Here the author justly 
enumerates the negative reactions against Calvinistic determinism, deistic 
rationalism, and Lockean sensationalism. 

In his treatment of foreign transcendentalism, Professor Goddard con- 
fines himself largely to England. Leaving aside the difficult problem 
of the first reading of the critiques of Kant in the United States,’ he 
gives as examples of the demand for a new standard of truth, Coleridge’s 
exaltation of reason over the understanding, Wordsworth’s nature worship, 
the mysticism of Shelley, and Carlyle’s gospel of work. With the excep- 
tion of Shelley, these were the writers upon whom, according to Emerson, 
kindred spirits fell with pleasure and sympathy. Yet it was not until 
1836 that there was formed the germ of an organization that later became 
known as the Transcendental Club. Out of the score of members in this 
club there are now selected for special study Channing, Alcott, Emerson, 
Theodore Parker, and Margaret Fuller. To the intellectual and literary 
influences affecting these variant characters a thorough and painstaking 
chapter is devoted. Examining both the general and technical philosoph- 
ical readings of these persons, this judicious answer is given to the 
widely accepted theory that New England transcendentalism was a Ger- 
man importation: “The extent of the admissible generalization seems to 
be this. The original stimulus to the strictly metaphysical part of tran- 
scendental thought came fairly largely (but by no means exclusively) 
from Germany. Of the various channels which brought this thought from 
Germany to America, England was considerably the most important, and 
France next.” Among the English interpreters of the critical philos- 
ophy Coleridge is given first place; among the French, are mentioned 
Mme. De Staél, Cousin, and Jouffroy. 

And yet that neither the “ Aids to Reflection” nor positivism gave the 
initial impulse to transcendentalism is justly acknowledged, at least in 
the case of Channing, when it is said that he “drew much of his inspira- 
tion from a point fairly high up in the stream of eighteenth-century 
tendency, at a place where, or close to where, the current of influence was 
still predominantly from England to the continent rather than in the 
reverse direction.” But why this direct English current ending in tran- 
scendentalism should be called a relatively slender stream it is hard to 
see, when an adjacent passage mentions Emerson’s enumeration of the 
forces and men that undermined the traditional religion of New England 
as the Armenians, the followers of Locke, and Hartley and Priestley. 
In conclusion, then, it may be said that this work may have certain 
avowed limitations, as the problems of philosophic sources; yet as a con- 
tribution to the understanding of an earlier phase of American thinking 


*Among the first sympathetic readers were the Pennsylvanians, F. A. 
Rauch, president of Marshall College, and S. 8. Schmucker, professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg. For a review of Rauch, compare James 
Murdock, “Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especially among the Germans,” 
Hartford, Conn., 1842, pp. 189 seq. 
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from the literary side, these “Studies” are of great interest and im- 
portance. 


I. Woopsrince RILey. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. February,1909. Les deux erreurs de la 
métaphysique (113-141): J. pe Gauttier. — The two errors of metaphysics 
are (1) assuming itself to have practical value as a science of the good in- 
stead of remaining purely speculative, and (2) attributing objective being 
to time, space, and matter. Examen critique des systémes classiques sur 
les origines de la pensée religieuse (2° et dernier article pp. 142-162): E. 
Durkuerm.-— As neither Naturalism nor Animism is adequate to explain 
the origin of religion, this must be sought in a more fundamental and 
primitive cult. De la connection des idées (pp. 163-179): E. Tassy.-— An 
application of the author’s “ ideative erethism ” to complete the present 
inadequate theories of the association of ideas. F. Pillon, L’Année phi- 
losophique (1907): J. Detvattte. In Honour of W. James, Essays Phi- 
losophical and Psychological: A. Penson. Morselli, Introduzione alla 
filosofia moderna: J. Pérts. R. Manzoni, Essais de philosophie positive 
(trad. franc.): F. Pautnan. F. Thomas, L’education dans la famille: les 
péchés des parents: G. Compayré. E. Mach, La connaissance et lerreur: 
A. Latanpe. L. Robin, La théorie platonicienne des idées et des nombres 
dapres Aristote: C. Horr. R. Picard, La philosophie sociale de Renou- 
vier: G. L. Duprat. Kinkel, Geschichte der Philosophie als Einleitung: 
C. Hurr. Gilbert, Die meteorologischen Theorien der Griechischen Al- 
terthums: ©. Huir. J. Adam, The Religious Teachers of Greece: C. 
Hurir. Kant, Gesammelte Schriften: J. Seconp. Revue des périodiques 
étrangers. 


Cramanssel, E. “Le Premier éveil intellectuel de Venfant.” Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1909. Pp. 192. 


Croce, Benedetto. “Filosofia della practica.” Bari: Gius, Laterza, e 
Figli. 1909. xix-+ 415. 


Enrignes, Frédéric. “Les problems de la science et de la logique.” 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1909. Pp. 256. 3 fr. $0.75. 


Joussain, A. “ Le fondement psychologique de la morale.” Paris: Félix 
Alean. 1909. Pp. viii 144. 


Kronenberg, M. “ Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus.” Erster Band: 
die idealistische Ideen-Entwicklung von ihren Aufingen bis Kant. 
Munich: Osear Beck. 1909. Pp. xii+ 428. M. 11. 


Maticvic, Von S. “Zur Grundlegung die Logik.” Wien und Leipzig: 
Wilhelm Braumiiller. 1909. Pp. 192. 
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Offner, Max. “Das Gedachtniss. Die Ergebnisse der experimentellen 
Psychologie und threr Anwendung in Unterricht und Erziehung.” 
Berlin: Reuter und Reichard. 1909. Pp. vi-+ 275. M. 4.50. 

Perrier, Joseph Louis. “The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy in the 
Nineteenth Century.” New York: The Columbia University Press. 
1909. Pp. viii 344. 

Prezzolini, Guiseppe. “ Benedetto Croce.’ Napoli: Riccardo Riccardi. 
1909. Pp. 118. : 

Urban, Wilbur Marshall. “ Valuation: Its Nature and its Laws—Being 
an Introduction to the General Theory of Value.’ London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. New York. The Maemillan Co. 1909. Pp. 
xvili-+ 433. $2.75. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


TueE following abstract of the paper read by Dr. Hubert Foston on 
“The Mutual Symbolism of Intelligence and Activity ” before the Aris- 
totelian Society on April 5, is from the Atheneum: “Intelligence and 
activity are not so much names of two different facts as indications of two 
ultimately distinct points of view for considering fact. Intelligence im- 
plies procedure by way of definition; but definition can never be com- 
pletely closed, because experience is continually subject to change. This 
subjection to change is, from an active point of view, the key to oppor- 
tunity; it involves a plasticity in fact which leaves room for hope and 
effort. All definiteness in experience involves the intellectual point of 
view; all consciousness of process involves an active basis-continu- 
ous process being recognized only through active expectation. As 
neither complete definiteness free from change, nor pure change or move- 
ment without form, affords a possible start for interpreting experience, 
we can not avoid in philosophy a double point of view, at once intellectual 
and active. This double point of view can not actually be reduced to 
theoretical unity, since there is really no comparison possible between 
intelligence and activity, as if they were two kinds of fact. Neither is 
there any contradiction between them—for contradiction can only be 
asserted where two matters conflict when seen from a unitary point of 
view. Since, however, intellect and activity are always mutually implied, 
reference to the one comes ambiguously to symbolize a reference to 
the other; and there thus arises the philosophical illusion of a unitary 
point of view. While intelligence and activity can never fall for us into 
a unity of comprehension, they do fall into a unity of conspiracy— 
conspiring to suggest an ideal aim. All that can be known by beings 
such as ourselves suggests an ideal, either of amelioration or of continu- 
ance. But the suggestion of an ideal.is not a matter of pure intelligence. 
We can entertain it as such only because we are active beings. Our 
activity must be taken seriously. The intellectualist analysis of it by 
reference to the expansion of an idea against limits, owes its apparent 
success to our being stirred to be sympathetically active in the very inter- 
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preting of the word “expansion ”; and thus the whole problem of activity 
is given back to us unanalyzed in the use of the phrase. On the other 
hand, an ideal aim implies more than pure activity. Ideal method can 
not be deduced from our activity, abstractly regarded, and the ideality 
must be taken as a constitutional datum. If it be such in us, and not 
essentially of our active “ making,” there remains no scotch for our prag- 
matist denial of it as an original datum also in the facts which appear in 
so suggestive and educative a shape about us. Pragmatism is unreasonably 
exclusive here, and is tainted with the characteristic activist fallacy of 
making process as active account for the structural form of process which 
it implies. For us, as beings constitutionally committed to a life of ideal 
aim, ultimate reality is synonymous with ultimate trustworthiness. It is 
a business of philosophy to interpret the relative trustworthiness which 
we find in experience, alike in its aspects to thought and its warrant for 
practise.” 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL conference was held at the University of Minnesota 
on April 9. A leading purpose of the conference was to acquaint the 
managers and teachers of public schools with results that have been 
reached in the psychology of teaching. The program was as follows: 
“The Psychology of Moral Instruction,” Rowland Haynes; “A Pre- 
liminary Study of Retarded Children,” F. E. Lurton; “ Psychology Ap- 
plied to Education,” Joseph S. Gaylord; “The Psychology of Word 
Learning: A Practical Study,” Isabel Lawrence; “Introductory Class 
Work in Psychology”: (a) “ Matter and Methods,” J. A. Hancock; (b) 
“The Use of Experiments,” J. B. Miner; (c) “ Some Experimental Evi- 
dence on the Doctrine of Formal Discipline,” L. W. Kline; “ The 
Recent Discussion of Imageless Thought,” David F. Swenson. 


Unper the auspices of the Department of Physics of Columbia Uni- 
versity a*course of lectures on “The Present State of the System of 
Theoretical Physics,” have been given by Max Planck, Ph.D., professor 
of mathematical physics in the University of Berlin, lecturer in mathe- 
matical physics in Columbia University, 1908-09. The subjects of the 
several lectures have been as follows: “ Reversibility and Irreversibility ” ; 
“ Kinetic Theory of Matter”; “ Radiation of Heat”; General Dynamics; 
the Relativity Principle.” 


Proressor A. W. Moore, of the University of Chicago, and Professor 
H. W. Stuart, of Leland Stanford University, have been made full pro- 
fessors of philosophy at their respective universities. 


Dr. W. F. Dearsorn, assistant professor of educational psychology at 
the University of Wisconsin, has accepted a corresponding position at the 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. B. H. Bons, assistant professor of philosophy at the University 
of Wisconsin, has accepted a professorship of philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Proressor S. P. Hayes has been made professor of psychology at 
Mount Holyoke College. 








